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MR. MARK HAMBOURG., 





Our portrait for this month is that of a most 
gifted and at the same time a most youthful 
pianist. Mr. Mark Hambourg was born at 
Bogutschar, South Russia, on the 30th of May, 
1879, so that at the present moment he is only 
17 years old. His first appearance in England 
was made in 1890 at St. James’s Hall, after 
which he studied for two years in Vienna 
under Leschetizky, and shortly afterwards 
distinguished himself as a soloist at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert in that town, Dr. Richter 
being the conductor. This early success was 


followed up at a concert given by the Berlin | 


. ‘ he | grammes was not in favour of M. Lamoureux. 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Vienna, when he was | — ‘ 5 = 


sent for to take the place of Madame Sophie | 


Menter. During the latter part of the summer 
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He is absolutely devoid of ‘‘ mannerisms,” and 
his sympathetic playing owes its engaging 
quality as much to the informing brain as to 
its technical perfection. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





WE have no intention of instituting a com- 
parison between M. Lamoureux and M. 
Colonne, but it is extremely strange that, of 
two distinguished French conductors, one 
should play to full houses, and the other to 
practically empty benches. The key to the 
enigma is probably to be found in the fact 
that, while M. Colonne was a new-comer, 
M. Lamoureux was not. For in London, un- 
like Paris, curiosity is difficult to awaken, and 


'while novelties are most attractive abroad, 


|influence in this country. 


and the autumn of 1895 he made a brilliant tour | 
through Australia, being received with accla- | 
mation on every hand. During three months | 


he played in public fifty-three times in two 


consecutive days he gave seventeen pianoforte 
recitals! He reappeared in London on 
January 28th, 1896, when he gave a recital at 


they appear to have an absolutely deterrent 
i Beautifully as 
M. Lamoureux’s orchestra played, no com- 
petent judge would for a moment admit that 
it played very much better—if at all better— 
than M.Colonne’s. Certainly the choice of pro- 


Yet the contrast was very marked between 
the closing concerts (both on a Saturday 
afternoon) of the two conductors. While 
M. Colonne achieved a succes d’estime, and, 


| indeed, received an ovation from such of his 
towns only, and in the course of twenty | 


St. James’s Hall, and since then he has been | 


prominent at the best concerts here, including | 


the ‘ Popular” Concerts, those given by the 
Crystal Palace, the London Philharmonic 
Society, and M. Colonne, besides the Hallé 
Concerts, Manchester. In Paris he achieved 
such distinction at one of M. Colonne’s series 
at the Chatelet that he has been engaged to 
give a course of Recitals at the Salle Erard. 


So recently as on December 5th he was the | 


star at the Saturday Crystal Palace Concert. 
An appreciative reference to his performance 
on that occasion will be found 

column. Mr. Mark Hambourg, 
young in years, has not only an assured and 
finished method, but he shows, in our opinion, 


adherents as were present, M. Lamoureux 
retired triumphant upon the wave of London 
opinion. His last appearance was witnessed 
by a representative gathering of Society (with 
a large S), and, certainly, such a number of 
‘‘smart”’ and pretty ladies had not graced a 
concert for a considerable time previously. 
The stalls were filled, not by the dishevelled 
ranks of musical habitués and the correspondents 
of obscure prints, but by actual human beings 
whom one has encountered elsewhere than at 
the Queen’s or St. James’s Hall! Charmingly 
dressed women and cleanly men occupied the 
seats too often relegated to the display of 


shocking bad hats, moth-eaten boas, and 


in another | 
although | 


a breadth of style and comprehension of | 


classical music that amount to genius of a 
very uncommon type. ; 
is he in the works of Beethoven, into which he 


imports no theatrical arts, but only the con- | 


sidered interpretation of the true musician. 


Especially admirable | 


baggy umbrellas. Why was this? Simply 
because the word had gone forth that 
Lamoureux was the man, * don’t you know;” 
he was the person to hear and see. Opinion, 
generally, remains the same because com- 
paratively few of the paying public took the 
opportunity of hearing and seeing M. Colonne. 
It is quite on the cards that when the latter 
reappears in this country the tide will turn in 
his favour. It is really only a question of 
well-managed réclame. 






| 


| 
| 
‘ 
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A SMOKING CONCERT, in aid of the Royal 
Courts of Justice Staff Sick and Provident 
Fund, was successfully given at St. Martin’s 
Town Hall on November 23rd last, when 
Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P., G.C.M.G., 
took the chair. The entertainment was under 
the direction of Mr. F. O. Robinson. If we 
are to trust the programme, the piano employed 
had the advantage of being perfumed by 
Eugene Rimmel, Limited. A scented piano- 
forte is a new departure; but perhaps it was 
merely the programmes that were perfumed, 
the piano being not even disinfected. Anyhow, 
the announcement on the bills ran as follows: 
‘Piano kindly lent by Broadwood and Sons. 
Perfumed by Eugene Rimmel, Limited, 
Strand.” A large number of artists gave their 
services, some being more prominent than 
others. ‘‘ Humorists” were very much to the 
fore, among whom Mr. Herbert Campbell 
shone; but mere facetiousness was tame after 
the colossal joke of the ‘‘ perfumed piano.” 
To the disparagement of its genuine fun, it 
would indeed be difficult to impute the slightest 
tinge of vulgarity. 

ok 

On the oth of December, a portion of the 
Imperial Institute was utilised to some 
advantage. A Lalies’ Concert was given 
there by the students of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and the proceedings were not inter- 
rupted by the angry altercations from the 
audience which characterised a recent lecture 
by a gentleman with Boer proclivities. On 
the contrary, everything went as comfortably 
as was compatible with the Red Tape of the 
surroundings. To say that it is pleasant to go 
to the Imperial Institute even in pursuit of 
music and duty would be absurd. But there 
were no casualties. 


We have often heard it suggested that it 
would be a good thing were the railways of 
England to fall into the hands of the Govern- 


ment. With the spectacles of the Albert Hall 
and the Imperial Institute before their eyes, 
how people can wish for such a consummation 
we cannot understand. Both these resorts 
are, on the whole, worse managed than any 
private enterprises of the kind in the British 
Isles ; so much so, indeed, that the one scarcely 
pays its expenses and the other does not pay 
at all. They have all the prestige which 
Royal patronage can afford, but they have 


e®'seach a staff more hide-bound than that of 


.%&.°. "Somerset House itself. 


Visit the Imperial 


s¥ Institute, when you haye a mind to go out of 


town for a day, and you will meet more officials 


“and “attendants” to preside over the showcases 


and advertisements than you will find at the 
British Museum as custodians of the Nation’s 
treasures. The whole raison d'étre—if any, ever 
—of the Imperial Institute has so long been lost 
sight of that, beyond forming a kind of asylum 
for privileged employés, it has now degenerated 





into a species of club for the old women of 
both sexes who infest South Kensington. 


WE have said before now, and we say again 
lest there should be any mistake, that the 
Imperial Institute was never wanted at all, 
anyhow, and that, supposing it had been 
wanted, it might just as well have been planted 
in Battersea as on the road to Hammersmith. 

* * 
tk 

We learn that the Misses Emilie Chapman 
and Edith Hartland, Madame Ashmore Russan 
and Miss Hamilton Smith have formed them- 
selves into a combination under the title of 
‘The Carmen Part-Singers and Instrumental 
Quartette,’’ which promises to be a valuable 
addition to the Concert Platform, as each 
member is not only a solo vocalist and part- 
singer, but also proficient on two or more 
instruments. Their repertoire is comprehen- 
sive, including classical and humorous part- 
songs (unaccompanied), plantation songs, 
choruses, and _ ballads, interspersed with 
instrumental solos, duets, trios, and quartettes. 
A feature of their programmes will be the 
instrumental accompaniments (in lieu of the 
piano) upon the mandoline, mandolyra, 
mandola, lute, guitar, bandurria, &c. 


On Saturday, December 5th, the Crystal 
Palace programme opened with Mr. A. Barclay 
Jones’s Symphony (No.1 in C minor) dedicated 
as a tribute of affection and respect to the 
memory of his late teacher, Mr. Thomas 
Wingham. The last-named musician, whose 
works were well known at Sydenham and else- 
where, died on March 24th, 1893, and his 
important post as organist at the Brompton 
Oratory was at once conferred on his pupil, 
Mr. Barclay Jones. The Symphony, which 
was performed by the Westminster Orchestral 
Society so recently as on June 3rd last, received 
splendid treatment at the hands of Mr. Manns’s 
band, and as we have not alluded to it before, 
a few remarks will not be out of place. To 
start with, the work is obviously thoroughly 
earnest and musicianly, if not conspicuously 
inspired, Throughout, it is written with praise- 
worthy moderation and propriety. Often 
passages of real invention, fringing genius, 
strike the ear; and the orchestration is in- 
formed by a scholarship which may be looked 
for in vain in numerous meretricious pieces 
which have, from time to time, not only 
captured the public, but also the critics. The 
Symphony consists of four movements: Lento, 
Adagio, Minuetto (and Trio) and Finale; all 
four are knitted together in a manner that 
bespeaks admiration. The first and last 
movements are perhaps the most deserving, 
though in the last the composer occasionally 
appears to be getting ‘no forrader.” To drop 
into “horsey” parlance, he seems to be 
“trotting upon a four-penny piece,” as, for 
instance, when at least five bars are devoted to 
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the working of a very simple enharmonic 
change. 


In his programme anaiysis, Sir George Grove 
quotes this passage with evident relish. For 
ourselves it is, possibly, the last passage which 
ought to have been quoted, unless his quota- 
tions were far more voluminous than they are. 
The effect of the work, on the whole, is pleasing, 
in the sense that it is sound and sonorous, and, 
as hinted above, dignified by strenuous and 
artistic endeavour which only now and then 
falls short of complete success, 


Mr. Mark Hamsourc was the piano soloist 
of the afternoon, and in Beethoven’s Concerto 
(No. 3, in C minor) showed himself once more 
in the light of a very surprising artist for one 
so young. The dignity and self-possession 
which he imports into classical music must be 
heard to be at all realised, and his perform- 
ance contrasted favourably with that of 
February 29th, 1896, when Herr Stavenhagen 
indulged the Sydenhamites with the same 
piece. The programme contained nothing else 
which requires comment at this date, unless 
we except Verdi’s delightful ballet, “* The Four 
Seasons,” from The Sicilian Vespers, which had 
not been heard at the Crystal Palace since 
March 6th, 1880, It was beautifully played. 


30TH at Harrogate and Darlington the 
chamber concert party of the Messrs. Dittmar 
scored pronounced successes during last month. 
The programmes were practically the same at 
Harrogate on December 8th, and at Darlington 
on December’ 1oth, but on each occasion the 
fine solo playing of Herr Heinrich Dittmar 
(violin), and Herr Jean Dittmar (piano) pro- 
duced a great effect. Mr. G. S. Drake (of Sir 
Charles Hallé’s concerts) was the violoncellist, 
and in selections by Godard and Popper he 
met with warm approbation. Miss Emma 
Wilby was the (soprano) vocalist, and she 
sang with considerable charm. A_ second 
chamber concert will be given at Harrogate on 
February 4th and at Darlingtonon February sth. 


At the meeting convened for the purpose of 
considering the financial position of the Crystal 
Palace (Mr. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., President of 
the Board of Trade, in the chair) various 
Suggestions were made. The best suggestion 
was that made by Mr. Hamilton Hancock who 
“thought that a quicker service of trains to 
and from the Palace would benefit the institution 
materially.” This reform has been advocated 
during the last fifteen years with all the eloquence 
of newspapers and private individuals, but 
hitherto without producing the slightest effect 
on the Railway Company which takes a matter 
of forty minutes to convey passengers by a fast 
tram from Victoria to the Palace High Level 
Station. We do not know the precise distance 
Within a few hundred yards, but we do know 
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that when one is in a hurry it is better and 


. simpler to hire a common or garden cab, rather 


than submit to the exasperation engendered by 
a so-called “ express” train. 


Tue other day we travelled to the Palace, 
and had the pleasure of forming one of a party 
of five persons who stood up all the way ina first- 
class carriage, the ten seats of which were 
already occupied. It appeared that a bicycle 
show was on hand, and that there was ‘‘ unusual 
pressure.” So our bruises testified. Now, you 
might have thought that such a thing as a 
bicycle show could have been foreseen and 
provided for. Nota bit of it. The Railwa 
Company—we forget its absurd name—whic 
runs trains from Victoria and Ludgate Hill to 
the Crystal Palace, is about as hide-bound as 
an armadillo and as receptive as a mummy. 


NEVERTHELESS it would be a sad thing if the 
Crystal Palace were, after all this time, com- 
pelled to succumb to failure. And, sad though 
it be, every year has latterly pointed to, that 
apparently inevitable result. Nobody denies 
the incalculable value of the Saturday Con- 
certs; hardly any one living has other than 
the most endearing associations with an 
institution which in our childhood was a 
veritable fairyland. The crux is its situation. 
If the Crystal Palace had been converted into 
the Imperial Institute, as was at one time 
suggested — instead of, as has been done, 
planting another Frost in another suburb—all 
might have been well. One-tenth of the 
money subscribed for the Imperial Institute 
would have secured a swift service to the 
Crystal Palace and the rest might have been 
devoted—as it has been devoted. But, as 
matters stand, there seems little doubt but 
that before long the institution at Sydenham 
will become a thing of the past. Old iron, we 
know, has a certain value. Has old glass?. 


Tue Westminster Orchestral Society, under 
the able and painstaking conductorship of 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson, opened its twelfth 


season at the Westminster Town Hall on 
December 16th with every good augury. 
The principal pieces given on this occasion 
were Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hebrides’ overture, 
Beethoven's “Pastoral” Symphony, Schumann's 
Piano Concerto in A minor (Op. 54), the solo part 
being taken with the utmost intelligence and 
precision by Miss Llewela Davies, and a new 
Romance in D for violin and orchestra by 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson. This last proved to 
be a very effective and taking item, based upon 
two main themes which are dealt with very skil- 
fully in the instrumentation. The violin part 
was admirably rendered by Mr. Gerald 
Walenn, and Miss Clara Williams contributed 
some soprano songs in a particularly delightful 
and well-advised manner. 
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Tue Committee of Management of the 
Royal Academy of Music earnestly appeal for 
contributions to the special fund established 
for the purpose of assisting necessitous talented 
and deserving students whose circumstances 
often compel them to leave the Academy 
before their musical education is complete, 
and at the moment when they are perhaps 
most likely to derive the utmost benefit from a 
more prolonged tuition. In addition to the 
£100 subscribed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
donations of fifty guineas from Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Maslin, of one hundred guineas from 
Mr. Thomas Threlfall, of fifty guineas from Mr. 
Spencer Chapman, and of one hundred guineas 
from Mr. Archibald Ramsden are announced. 


* 

Some of our readers in the country may be 
surprised to hear that ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt” has, 
at last, after running for four years, been 
‘‘taken off’ the London boards. The present 
writer has never himself seen this classic, but 
it had apparently become an institution like 
the ‘‘Christy Minstrels” or the ‘“ German 
Reeds.” Why, therefore, its run should ever 
have ceased, unless the theatre was burned 
down or the performers died en bloc, we do not 
quite understand. 


Tue Orchestral Concert, given by the 
students of the Royal Academy at Queen’s 
Hall, on December 18th, was remarkable 
among other things for bringing into notice 
Mr. Aldo Antonietti, who played the solos 
in the last two movements of Dv6érak’s Violin 
Concerto (in A minor, Op. 53) in a style that 
placed him at once in the front rank of younger 
violinists. Mr. Bertie Withers as the soloist in 
Goltermann’s Violoncello Concerto (in A minor, 
Op. 14) also distinguished himself, and Miss 
Lilian Coomber, a young vocalist who lately 
made her début at the Ballad Concerts, was 
admirable in a Cavatina from Gounod’s Iréne. 
Mr. F.H. Moore, ina Grieg (pianoforte) Concerto, 
deserves a word of cordial approval. Sir A.C. 
Mackenzie conducted a most _ interesting 
concert with his usual power and certainty. 

* * 


At the Monday Popular Concert of December 
14th, the principal feature—or, rather, that 
which elicited the most curiosity and remark—- 
was the (practically) first performance in 
public of Miss Liza Lehmann’s “ In a Persian 
Garden,” a ‘* song cycle” for vocal quartet set 
to words selected from Fitzgerald’s translation 
of Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiydt. The audience 
of the Monday “ Pops,” and some of their 
more stodgy critics, found much to admire in 
this composition. It is the etiquette of the 
institution to affect supreme admiration when 
honest boredom is engendered. The typical 
habitué does not expect to derive any real 
pleasure from the music, and the more puzzled 
he is, the more he is convinced that he has 
received his money’s worth. The production 





of ‘In a Persian Garden” was a great 
compliment to the large number of ladies who 
write music; as the musical critic of The 
Sunday Times naively implies, it was “in a 
measure ’’ engineered by that critic himself, 
We congratulate him heartily upon his influ- 
ence with Mr. Chappell, and hope that, as he 
is strong, he will be merciful in any future 
recommendations he may make to that arbiter 
of destiny. 


‘‘In a PeErsiaAN GarDEN” is creditable 
enough as the composition of a lady who 
achieved some distinction as a vocalist. Heard 
as it was at St. James’s Hall with all the 
prestige of the place, and the codperation of 
first-rate singers, a fictitious importance to 
which the intrinsic music is not entitled is apt 
to be attributed to it. We are far from saying 
that the score is worthless or even lacking in 
cleverness, if of an imitative kind. But we 
deny that it has any permanent value, or indeed 
excellence, and such aspects of originality as 
it displays are of the less desirable kind. The 
fair composer having, as she apparently con- 
ceives, got hold of a method of suggesting 
Oriental colour, thrashes it to death, so to 
speak, and pounds away at it in a way that 
would make Bizet, or Massenet, or Délibes, or 
Saint-Saéns, or even Chaminade smile. The 
curious thing is that her audience seemed to 
be as easily satisfied as she was herself. It 
apparently occurred to them as little as to her 
that a trifle of honest and straightforward 
music would be refreshing occasionally. Yet 
certain (newspaper) critics are content to allow 
this curious mixture of pretentiousness and 
platitude to pass as sterling gold. We cannot 
galvanize ourselves into their attitude. We do 
not love ‘‘In a Persian Garden,” and to pretend 
that we did were to coquette with the truth. 


‘ a 
sk 


Miss Tuéris—e Sievwreicght and Mlle. 
Henriette Murkens gave their annual concert 
in Steinway Hall on December 17th. Miss 
Sievwright’s delightful voice was well displayed 
in her vocal selections. Mlle. Murkens, who 
has now taken a high place amongst lady 
violinists, displayed her great abilities in pieces 
that required various modes of treatment. 
Miss Bertha Rossow, who hails from Australia, 
where she has a great reputation, sang with 
much effect. In the absence of Signor Foli, 
Mr. Peterkin made a very agreeable substitute. 
An interesting item of the programme was a 
harp solo by Madame Fortescue, most beauti- 
fully played. Signor Panzani conducted. 


WuiLe we write these lines a great hush has 
fallen upon every kind of music except that 


heard at the theatres. This is the season of 
pantomime and frivolous festivity, of mince- 
pies and plum-pudding, of music-hall songs 
introduced for the first time to the notice of 
many a playgoer. And how few people, 
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including managers themselves, are in the 
habit of appreciating the work of the musician 
in these Christmas pieces as they should! 
Glancing down the advertisement columns of 
The Daily Telegraph we notice in the announce- 
ments of the various pantomimes that only one 
single reference is made to the composer and 
that is in the case of Mr. Oscar Barrett under 
whose own management the Drury Lane 
Pantomime is this year produced. Room is 
found for the author’s names—in many cases 
more than one has been employed—but the 
poor composer who has been up night after 
night re-arranging his score for the benefit of 
Miss Tottie This and Miss Birdie That, is 
ignored altogether. Were he to emulate the 
slovenliness and unpunctuality of the heavily 
starred personages whose names figure 
prominently, the pantomime would in ll 
probability never come to a hearing at all. 
But it seems to be a time-honoured notion 
that the musig plays itself, and a manager has 
only to “ order” it, and it is done. 


Few persons among the thousands who visit 
pantomimes reflect on the enormous manual 
labour (alone) which the composition and 
arrangement of the music entails on the ‘con- 
ductor. And yet if anything goes wrong in 
the band there is an universal cry of execration. 
The scenery may all go adrift, or become 
jammed ; the “principal boy”’ may be scan- 
dalously imperfect in her part; and the costumier 
may be so behindhand with the dresses that 
some of the chorus have to go on incompletely 
apparelled on the first night. For all such 
shortcomings excuses will readily be found ; but 
it does not enter into managerial calculations 
that the music should not be perfect, simply 
because from time immemorial the musicians 
having been always ‘there when the bell 
rings,” are apparently regarded as mere 
machines, 


Ir would be difficult to fall into a graver or 
a more ignorant error. The amount of thought 
bestowed by the writer of the music to a pan- 
tomime is always twice as great, often ten times 
as great, as that bestowed by the writer of the 


words. And the music when once determined 
on has to be written down for the whole band. 
There is no “ dictation ” or “ type-writing”’ for 
the composer. The late Charles Gounod was 
often engaged for two hours on a single page 
of an orchestral score, #.c., on what would 
make one line of pianoforte music. Consider 
then what the composition of a pantomime 
overture alone, apart from _ inspiration, 
implies in sheer laborious penmanship, and 
then add to it the innumerable songs, 
dances, choruses, marches, and _ incidental 
music heard from the commencement right 
down to the close of the harlequinade! Yet, 
when all is over, it is a common thing to see 
the lessee of the theatre, the scene painter, 





the costumier, aye, and the very lime-light man 
called forward for applause to the exclusion of 
the heroic individual who has every disad- 
vantage to contend with, is harassed by the 
army of mediocrities who want their music 
altered at the last moment, and is frequently 
compelled to conduct rehearsals while workmen 
are shouting to each other and hammering nails 
into the transformation scene on the stage. 
* * 


Unper these circumstances we take great 
pleasure in complimenting Mr. Frank Bradsell at 
the Grand Theatre, Islington; Mr. F. Allwood at 
the Surrey—this gentleman is not even named in 
the official book of words; Mr. G. S. Thomas 
at the Standard; and Mr. T. P. Fish at the 
Parkhurst, for the very important and excellent 
part contributed by them to their respective 
‘‘shows.” Their efforts will not pass disre- 
garded by those who have any knowledge of 
the difficulties they have so patiently 
encountered and so triumphantly surmounted. 


Tue performance of As you like it at the 
St. James's Theatre is embellished by very 
agreeable music. Mr Walter Slaughter, the 
conductor, is to be congratulated on some 
extremely pretty numbers, one strain especially, 
that occurs more than once, is graceful and 
melodious to an unusual degree. The Berceuse 
and Bacchanalian Dance, which are played before 
the last act, have been expressly composed by 
Mr. Edward German, and each number is 
conceived in the happiest and most, charac- 
teristic vein oi that talented writer. 


To Mr. Herbert Bunning’s delightful Village 
Suite we have referred on more than one 
occasion. That gentleman’s numerous admirers 
will be pleased to learn that two new over- 
tures from his pen have been accepted for 
performance this season—a dvamatic overture 
which is dedicated to Mr. Manns, and will be 
heard at his benefit concert at the Crystal’ 
Palace; and Spring and Youth which will be 
produced by the Philharmonic Society. 


TO A YOUNG LADY VIOLINIST. 
(Rondel.) 


With violin, and dainty, gracious air — 

You stand before us, while the groundlings stare, 

And gradually check applause'’s din. 

Of admiration you receive full share, 

As over sea, and fiord, and strand you win 
With violin. 


We hear the notes that are so wondrous rare, 
We see the face that is surpassing fair ; 
You touch a heav'n we cannot enter in: 
And, while we stammer forth our daily prayer, 
You sweetly worship, all absolved from sin, 
With violin. 
Percy Reeve. 
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STREATHAM CONSERVATOIRE OF 
MUSIC. 


An excellent programme of pianoforte music 
was given at the above admirable Institution 
by the pupils of Mrs. Ellen Dickinson, 
A.R.A.M., on the evening of Friday, 
December 18th, before a crowded and critical 
audience, whose appreciation of the rendering 
of the various items was unmistakably shown 
by their lavish applause. 

The playing throughout reached-a very high 
standard, but special mention must be made of 
Miss Mabel Emley (winner of the Senior Free 
Scholarship), whose really masterly per- 
formance of Chopin’s ‘‘ Fantasie in F minor,” 
an exacting solo, showed her to be an 
executant of exceptional ability. Miss 
Gertrude Smith (winner of the Senior Halt-fee 
Scholarship), gave a delicate and refined ren- 
dering of Chopin's ‘‘ Ballade in G minor,” and 
Rachmaninoft’s ‘* Prelude in C sharp minor,” 
and Miss Ivy Vaughan (winner of the Junior 
Half-fee Scholarship) played charmingly 
Chaminade’s dainty ‘Les Sylvains.” In 
addition to the above, compositions by Grieg, 
Tschaikowsky, Brahms, and Moszkowski were 
effectively, and in some cases, brilliantly 
rendered by Miss Edith Cumberland, Miss 
Constance Smith, Miss Mionie Vaughan and 
Miss May Taylor. The interest of the recital 
was enhanced by Miss Edith Appleyard’s 
delightful singing of Lassen’s “ As Once in 
May,” Chaminade’s “ Ritournelle,” and, in 
response to an encore, Mrs. Dickinson's 
“After Fifty Years,” as well as by Miss 
Ada Nicholson's cleverly played violin solos, 
‘* Reverie" (Vieuxtemps) and ‘“ Rhapsodie 
Hongroise” (Hauser), the latter being encored. 


nS ss 
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Mr. Arnold Russell gave a lecture, on the 
16th December, at the Streatham Conserva- 
toire of Music, before a large and enthusiastic 


audience. The subject was 
playing,” and it was treated in a most 
delightful manner. The lecturer pointed out 
the general features which go to make a real 
pianist, the various forms of expression in 
playing being shown in works by ‘various 
composers. Mr. Russell, who is a pianist of 
very high order, gave as examples :—*‘ Chant 
d’Amour ” (Paderewski), duetto ‘‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte”’ (Mendelssohn), ** Berceuse"’ (Chopin), 
and Paraphrase on Rigoletto (Liszt), the latter 
for technique being a veritable tour de force. 
The lecture was preceded by performances 
given by Mr. Russell’s pupils, amongst whom 
Miss Webster rendered with great executive 
skill, “* Andante Cantabile e Presto Agitato”’ 
(Mendelssohn). Miss Dumble gave * Arle- 
quine”’ (Chaminade) with considerable taste. 
Miss E. Webster and Master G. Aldons 
showed great promise in their contributions. 
We are glad to hear Mr. Russell will repeat 
his lecture at an early date. 


‘“* Pianoforte 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HAUGHTY VOCALIST. 
To tHe Epitor oF Tue Lute. 

S1r,—I have been rather amused by some 
letters in your daring little paper which 
appeared recently under the above heading. 
But the question seems to be: Is any fulmi- 
nation against the haughty vocalist—even Tuk 
Lute’s—likely to abate the nuisances of which 
you and your correspondents have every right 
to complain? While, as a musician, I am 
very much on your side, it must be agreed 
that those who wish to succeed during their 
lifetime as composers are largely in the power 
of vocalists. These worthies are often in a 
position to make or mar the writers of 
songs, and it seems to me that the most 
dreadful part of their misconduct is that they 
too often dignify bad music by taking it up to 
the exclusion and practical boycotting of the 
good. You will find, for instance, singers of 
the first rank introducing into important 
concerts ditties by crude amateurs that can 
only make the judicious shudder. Often this 
is done for family reasons. Occasionally it 
is the result of baser considerations. My 
principal grievance against the haughty 
vocalist is that he or she—unlike the instru- 
mental soloist—seems habitually to subordinate 
the art of music to his or her own personal 
display. It is a common thing for a singer 
to say to a composer when trying over a 
new song, “I shall alter that bar, or that 
note, or that passage, because by singing it 
in my way I shall be able to make a better 
effect.” This is a stereotyped formula which 
every musician is familiar with, but it none 
the less shows plainly the attitude in which 
vocalists approach their music. It is also 
notorious that the changes made by singers 
almost invariably involve the substitution of 
commonplace or plagiarism, or both, for the 
ideas of the composer. 

Thus far, I have been dealing with gene- 
ralities. Let us be thankful that there area 
few vocal artists whose only aim is to sing 
good music as it is written by capable 
musicians. They no more dream of departing 
from their book than the actors at the Savoy 
dare to vary the lines of Mr. Gilbert. They 
know their own limitations, and a good thing 
when they have it, and they do not necessarily 
insist upon dragging in the particular note 
upon which experience has assured them they 
will not crack. Believe me, sir, there are some 
honest persons among the singers, and not a 
few with more knowledge than you seem to 
give them credit for. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
Mus. Doc. 

*,* The Editor is not to be held responsible for 

opinions expressed by correspondents. 


* We should be glad of their names and addresses.— 
Ep, Lure. 
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DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES, &c. 

*,* Correspondents ave implored to write distinctly, 
especially proper names, and on one side of the paper 
only. 

BeLFAsT AND District.—Berlioz’s Faust was 
produced for the second time this year by the 
Philharmonic Society in November. It will be 
remembered that it was first performed in 
March last, at the final concert of the season, 
1895-96. As it was such a decided success the 
Committee resolved to repeat it, and notwith- 
standing the comparatively few practices, 
everything went as merrily as the proverbial 
marriage bell. The services of Madame Alice 
Esty, Mr. Herbert Grover, and Mr, Watkin 
Mills had been secured. On the day before 
the concert the Committee received the rather 
startling information that Madame Esty was 
unable to travel owing to severe indisposition. 
After wiring all day between London, Bir- 
mingham, &c., without success, they were at 
last relieved from suspense by Mrs. Louis 
Mantell consenting to take her place. At a 
few hours’ notice Mrs. Mantell prepared the 
part of Margaret, and acquitted herself 
admirably indeed. Mr. Grover, as Faust, 
and Mr. Mills, as Mephistopheles, were in 
their usual good form, as was also Mr. 
Lambert, a member of the Society, who sang 
Brander’s part. When we compare the chorus 
as it was heard at the performance of Hear my 
Prayey and as it was heard in Faust, we can 
scarcely believe it to be the same body of 
singers. In the latter the attack was excellent, 
and all the parts responded to the baton with 
great power. 

The annual Christmas performances of 
Handel’s Messiah compared very favourably 
with their predecessors. The solos were 
entrusted to Miss Mabel Berrey, Madame 
Alice Lamb, Mr. Wm. Green, and Mr. 
Plunket-Greene, who rendered their several 
parts with much ability. Especially would 
we mention Madame Lamb and Mr. Wm. 
Green ; the latter appeared in Belfast for the 
first time, and we hope it will not be the last. 
The choruses were excellently sung, and the 
orchestra, which was augmented by a number 
of performers from Dublin and Manchester, 
has seldom been heard to better advantage. 
both Faust and The Messiah were conducted by 
Dr. Koeller, and Dr. W. G. Price was in charge 
of the organ. 

Mr. W. Herbert Pullan has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster in St. Stephen’s 
Parish Church. 


GLascow.—Merely to enumerate the items 
of the two concerts given each week by the 
Choral and Orchestral Union during the 
last month would more than fill the space 
allotted to us. Suffice it to say that Mr. Kes 
and his orchestra are playing to much larger 
houses this season than last, a fact mainly 
attributable to the lightness and brightness of 





the programmes, the novelties introduced, and 
the splendid manner in which they are per- 
formed. The soloists engaged, both vocal and 
instrumental, include some of the best names 
in the musical world: Lady Hallé, Miss 
Clotilde Kleeberg, Madame Marie Soldat, Mrs. 
Helen Trust, &c., &c. Miss Jennie Taggart, a 
Glasgow young lady, made her first appear- 
ance this season. She showed a considerable 
advance in her studies, and strengthened the 
hopes of her being yet in the front rank of 
artists. ‘lhe first choral concert since Bach's 
St. Matthew's Passion was given on Tuesday 
15th—the ever-welcome Elijah. The chorus 
(though an ever-shifting body) being familiar 
with the work, sang splendidly. The attacks 
were good and due attention was paid to light 
and shade, the part of the Prophet being in 
the hands of Mr. Audrew Black, than whom 
there is now no better exponent on any plat- 
form. Madame Medora Henson, soprano, 
Miss Ada Crossley, and Mr. J. W. Dempster, 
the other soloists, acquitted themselves well, 
although the intonation, especially in the upper 
register, of the soprano left very much to be 
desired. No organ was used. Our sapient 
Corporation, to whom the hal] now belongs, 
declined, after receiving (as they say) the 
highest advice on the subject, to lower the 
pitch. Consequently we shall be debarred 
from hearing the organ in combination with the 
orchestra until they see the error of their ways. 
But the new pitch is bound to come sooner or 
later. The basses of the orchestra did their 
utmost to atone for the want of the organ and 
succeeded admirably. Mr. Joseph Bradley 
conducted with his customary aplomb. A 
capital rendering of Bennett’s Woman. of 
Samaria was given in Woodlands U.P. Church, 
by the Musical Association, under Mr. James 
Smith, the choirmaster, with Mr. Hopper 
at the organ. That same week Mr. Owston 
and his forces gave a good account of 
The May. Queen in Kelvingrove U.P. Church. 
Anthems for Christmas are being practised at 
many churches. ‘Sing, O sing, this blessed 
morn ” (Leslie), ‘* There were Shepherds” 
(Best), “Sing, O Heavens” (Gaul), being 
among the favourites. Of course Adeste Fideles 
in Latin and English is sure to be sung, 
everywhere. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


From JosepH WILLIAMS, 24 BERNER’S STREET, 
Lonpon, W. 

A little book of ‘‘ French Nursery Rhymes ” 
is quite a novelty. The words have been 
selected by M. A. Thirion, and the harmonies 
and accompaniments supplied by Mr. H. W. 
Stewardson (L.T.C.L.). The opening number, 
‘‘Pan! qu’est ce qu’est 14?” is very familiar, 
and so is ‘*Ah, vous dirai-je, Maman,” but 
No. 8, “Les Lauriers sont Coupés”’ seems to 
be rather a ‘folk song” than a “ nursery 
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rhyme.”” The words of this are very delightful 
in their reiterated simplicity. The last number, 
‘* Le petit chasseur,” is apparently the French 
equivalent of ‘‘ There was a little man, and he 
had a little gun,” but it has a charm, especially 
in the words, and an unconscious refinement 
that is not to be encountered in English 
Nursery Rhymes. From the seventh series of 
“St. Cecilia,” which is a collection of two-part 
songs for treble voices, ‘‘Evening’’ by L. 
Spohr, and *‘ Echo Song” by Florian Pascal, 
will be found especially excellent. In the last, 
the characteristically polished manner of the 
composer is very apparent. A series of 
* Unison School Songs” is a good idea, but 
the songs should surely be kept up to the 
musical level of ‘‘ Rumpty Tumpty” (words 
by Sidney Grundy, music by Edward Solomon) 
and ‘Indian Lullaby,” a very ingenious and 
taking little ditty written and composed by 
Carl Gressler. ‘My darling,” music by 
Marcia Tyndale to some rather good words 
by Weatherly, is hardly worthy of a place 
in the series, for in those to whom it can give 
pleasure the critical faculty must be dormant. 
‘‘Im Alten Styl,” by John Francis Barnett, is 
an arrangement for the piano of that gentleman’s 
orchestral work heard recently at the Crystal 
Palace. It isa nice, healthy, straight-forward 
piece, which should be well within the grasp of 
ordinary amateurs. ‘I love thee, dearest,” 
song, by Arthur Herney, is a very beautiful 
and artistic composition.”’ ‘‘ The Old Casket,” 
song, by Michael Watson, is a sound restate- 
ment of the somewhat obvious, with a ‘‘catchy”’ 
refrain. The vocal duet, ‘‘A new year’s 
burden,” by A. E. Horrocks, is quaint and 
fanciful. ‘* Neighbours,” song, by Lionel 
Elliott, is one of those popular effusions with 
a story of a batchelor and an old maid who 
lived next door to one another. It is about up 
to the average, though Mr. Roeckel would of 
course have done better with it. ‘ Under the 
Rose,”’ a duet for baritone and contralto, is 
amusing, perhaps not altogether in the way its 
author (S. M. Peck) intended. Wecannot resist 
the temptation to quote the last verse, with its 
mysterious stage direction, five minutes later. 


Both —A little kiss when no one sees, 


Where is the impropriety ? 

How sweet amid the birds and bees, 

A little kiss when no one sees! 

Nor is it wrong the world agrees, 

If taken with sobriety ; 

A little kiss when no one sees, 

Where is the impropriety ? 
These be nice morals! And the deceit 
inculcated, *‘ A little kiss when no one sees!” 
Mr. or Miss Peck quite makes us blush. Then 
again, why “amid birds and bees?” The 
presence of those industrious insects in any 
great force would rather tend to discourage 
osculation. The music, by C. Lee Williams, 
is rather effective, and the song would cause 
endless mirth at a village concert if any local 
young lady could be found bold enough to 





stand up and sing as required in the second 
verse: ‘* He longs to steal a kiss of mine, He 
may if he'll return it!” ‘A Masque of 
Flowers,” by Florian Pascal, is an album 
(1/- net) of songs set to antique measures. It 
is, in fact, a little suite for treble voices, 
The numbers are Minuet, Musette, Bourrée, 
Saraband and Gavotte. Each of these is more 
delightful than the last, and the Masque is 
written with all the purity, tunefulness and 
dexterity in which Mr. Pascal excels, 





ACROSTIC PRIZE. 


For some reason or another THe Lure acrostics have 
not met with the support which we had anticipated. A 
more or less compact band of solvers, however, competed 
monthly, and showed a certain ingenuity in guessing 
what were not, after all, very difficult puzzles. But we 
confess we are a little disappointed that a larger number 
of solutions were not sent in. Subjoined is a list of the 
respective number of acrostics guessed by the various 
competitors, those sending correct answers to the 
December acrostic being: ‘* Barnaby B.,”’ “‘ Little Blue 
Eye,” ‘Scissors and Paste,” ‘* Marigold,”’ ‘ Dr. Jim,” 
“‘ Nettlerash,” ‘‘ Slump,” “ Kruger,” “ Ferret,” ** Saucy,” 
** Skunk,” and “ Stork.” 
Barnaby B... 

Little Blue Eye 
Scissors and Paste 
Tommy Atkins. . 
Marigold 

Parrot 


| Kruger .. 
| Kismet .. 

Ferret 
| Haveadash 

Saucy 

Old Windsor 
Dr. Jim .. | Skunk 
Nettlerash on | Stork 
Slump .. - oo 6! 

It will thus be perceived that the winner is “ Little 
Blue Eye,” to whom, if he or she will forward his or her 
correct name and address, a prize will be forwarded. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR DECEMBER. 
To this if that (correct) you send, 
You'll find that this will prove your friend. 
. A paper which the actor buys 
And in it loves to advertise. 
. This light is but a half-light. 
I do not jest. It must be so. 
. At Corinth you will find, I ken, 
Of this and stone a specimen. 
. Last night I through my gun was slippin’ 
Just what a steamer takes a ship in. 
. Two human beings—you may laugh— 
When married are reduced by half. 
Each murder and atrocitee 
Owes its publicity to me. 
SOLUTION. 


NNNNN OW ONI 
KF OON HeNUSI 


No! 


R eporte R 
Notes.—3. The Isthmus of Corinth. Corinthian 
marble. 4. Tow is used to clean guns with, and a 
steamer takes a ship “in tow.” 5. Two” are made 
*‘one” by marriage. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
; cations 4 ded for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. f 
The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he 8 
unable to make use, unless stamps are enclosed, 
All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 
Advertisements should reach the Office of the PUBLISHERS, 44 
Great Marlborough Street, W., not later than the 20th in order 
to snsure insertion in the issue of the month current, 
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